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* * EDITORIAL 


Donatp Jay Grout, WHOSE ARTICLE 
“Some Organs in Dutch Churches: a 
Informal Diary of a Musical Journey” 
begins in this issue, is Professor of Music 
at Cornell University. He served as guest 
Professor at the University of Utrecht 
under a Fulbright grant during the aca- 
demic year 1959-1960. Also, he is re- 
membered by many graduates of Har- 
vard University, where, formerly, he 
served as a member of the Music Faculty. 


His “MusICAL JOURNEY” THROUGH 
Holland was taken under the guidance 
of Dr. Maarten A. Vente, interna- 
tionally recognized authority, well known 
to readers of the Orcan InNstrrutTe Quar- 
TERLY. In this issue’s installment of his 
article Professor Grout takes us on his 
leisurely journey with Dr. Vente. seeing 
and hearing the organs of the North 
and East of Holland. The concluding 
part of the article, in the next issue, will 
be devoted to the organs of the West and 
South. The organs seen and heard on 
this tour were selected by Dr. Vente to 
show a sampling of Dutch instruments 
from the sixteenth to the nineteenth cen- 
turies, giving, as Professor Grout says 
in conclusion, “an impressive idea of the 
rich and varied treasures which the Neth- 
erlands possesses in its church organs.” 


JoHN FesPERMAN, WHOSE ARTICLE 
“Rhythmic Alteration in Eighteenth-Cen- 
tury French Keyboard Music” begins in 
this issue, is organist at the Old North 
Church in Boston and teaches organ at 
the New England Conservatory of Music. 
At the Old North, in addition to organ 
playing, he conducts The Old North 
Singers and Players, a group sponsored 
by the new “Guild for the Arts” of 
Christ Church (The Old North). This 


; 
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group appears regularly in performances 
of choral and chamber music and is de- 
voted especially to music of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. 


Mr. Fesperman is also a_ student 
of organ and harpsichord design and has 
investigated important old and new or- 
gans in several European countries, mak- 
ing a special study of instruments in the 
Netherlands. His book, The Organ as 
Musical Medium, to be published by 
Coleman-Ross this fall, is a result of a 
year’s study as a Fulbright scholar in 
the Netherlands. He is an enthusiastic 
supporter of the modern tracker organ. 
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JOHN FESPERMAN 


RHYTHMIC ALTERATION IN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 
FRENCH KEYBOARD MUSIC 


Music written during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries has been receiving 
a steadily increasing amount of attention during the past thirty or forty years, not 
only in musical education, but also in performance. Considering the high quality of 
much of the repertoire of this time, the emphasis seems well deserved and even overdue. 
It has certainly been prompted by the research and writing early in this century by 
such scholars as Dolmetsch,’ Pirro,? and Schweitzer,* as well as by the performances 
of such artists as Landowska, It has been accentuated by the efforts of instrument 
makers both in this country and abroad; this in turn has encouraged performance on 
the harpsichord and an increasingly favorable reception by both recording companies 
and the general public, 


The performer has, in general, had to approach this music through the attitudes 
ingrained by many years of emphasis on the repertoire and the stylistic and expressive 
attributes of the music of the nineteenth century. One of the first problems to be 
studied was that of ornamentation, especially in the works of Bach, and this helped 
to point the way to other concerns, long neglected. Gradually, performers are realizing 
that appropriate ornamentation, important though it is, may be only one of many 
closely related facets of style and that what might be appropriate to Bach might, or 
more significantly might not, be appropriate to Couperin, Handel, or Lully, or other 
composers of the period. 


In their new-found enthusiasm for “early” music, many performers have sought 
a key to unlock the various problems of execution and interpretation. However, it has 
become apparent to them that no one key will unlock all of the compartments at once, 
but that each composer and period presents special problems which require sympathetic 
and often extended investigation. More important, musicians also agree that a 
systematic approach can assist in assimilation of the necessary factual information, but 
that, also, experience with the music itself and repeated performance are equally impor- 
tant. This is, after all, as it should be, for we are dealing with living sounds which 
should be able to speak to us as they did to the performers and listeners of their own 
day. Such music, however stylized, is not something that can be comprehended by 
knowledge alone. 


By the same token, even the greatest music may be inhibited in transcending the 
lapse of centuries if the performer is unaware of performance conventions and esthetic 


per A., Interpretation of the Music of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
nturies. 

2Pirro, A., L’Esthétique de J. S. Bach. 

SEspecially in his biography of J. S. Bach. 
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attitudes which affect its ability to communicate. There is a risk that the performer 
may unwittingly cover the void caused by his limited grasp of the composer’s intentions 
by making a kind of “adaptation” of the music in terms of more recent repertoire— 
a mistake often made by editors in the early part of the century. Uninformed self- 
expression is not necessarily artistic communication (as some of our present-day poets 
are demonstrating!), and it can degenerate into meaninglessness. 


Many things are essential for real musicmaking, not the least of which is a 
serviceable technique. The qualities of spontaneity and imagination, too, must never 
be stifled in performance. But the greatest missing link in present-day performance, 
especially in music written before 1800, lies in our benighted regard for appropriate 
style; sensitivity to style is the sine qua non, which makes artistic communication 
expressive in a distinctive way. Without this quality, coherence is obscured, form 
becomes pedantry, technique a means without an end; for lyric imagination is robbed 
of a context, and the delight in perceiving turns into an academic exercise. 


One is tempted to wonder if two advantages of the present day have not penalized 
us by encouraging neglect of stylistic concepts in musicmaking: that nineteenth-century 
invention, the virtuoso concert with its twentieth-century cousin, recorded music, and, 
second, the publication of enormous quantities of music from all eras and places. Perhaps 
artistic overstimulation can produce glibness; perhaps saturation with all sorts of 
music, often unsympathetically rendered, together with the unnatural formality of the 
concert hall, has encouraged the overlooking of what Langer calls “the ineffable 
character of musical significance.”’* 


Performers are rarely accused of philosophizing and audiences continue 
to enjoy being dazzled by virtuosic tours de force. But it is at least possible to agree 
that whether music has any significance is a relevant question, Since we are well-nigh 
incapable of avoiding exposure to music of all sorts from all periods, it is useful to find 
out how this significance is communicated. The matter of different styles is 
fundamentally important, for it is through this elusive aspect of music that we receive 
much of the untranslatable but nonetheless significant “meaning” in music, not the 
least of which is an occassional fleeting but indelible impression of the zeitgeist which 
produced it—a glimpse of the very live human beings who created it, Mr. Joyce Cary, 
the novelist, in words which are very compelling for musicians, as well as for other 
artists, upholds the centrality of artistic communication by saying, “Only art can 
convey both the fact and the feeling about the fact, for it works in the medium of 
common sympathies, common feeling, universal reaction to colour, sound, form. It is 
the bridge between souls, meaning by that not only men’s minds but their character 
and feeling. And it carries almost all the traffic . . . It is the only means by which 
we can communicate the fact and the feeling about the fact, which is, in our 
lives, always the most important thing. We can say that the whole impact of art is 
personal; it works in and by personality.” 


To return to the particular art with which this discussion is concerned, the French 
keyboard music of the eighteenth century, and especially that of Couperin, how is it 


‘Langer, S., Philosophy in a New Key, page 191. 
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that such music, pregnant with meaning in its own day, often eludes us now? Its 
essential character is sometimes radically altered or obscured by overzealous editors; 
it often receives such inadequate performances that the hearer is apt to experience it 
as dull homage to “old” music. There are many factors, one of which is the instrument 
used, which will be discussed below. Another vital problem is that of rhythm, As 
mentioned above, there are, to be sure, uncertainties in the interpretation of signs 
for ornamentation, but the majority of these can be resolved by careful study of such 
tables as those published by Couperin, Rameau, Engramelle, and other composers, and 
by consulting the findings of more recent writers. Questions of tempo are susceptible 
to generally suitable solutions if one studies the instructions of early writers with due 
regard to actual performance on the instruments intended. 


An important and less understood factor in rhythmic interpretation, especially in 
French music, is the practice of alteration in performance of the printed notation, 
known as notes inégales, Although it is widely agreed among informed players that 
rhythmic alteration is essential in the style of this music, this is often ignored in 
actual performance. Although it is strange that the subject was not dealt with in 
such an early and important modern work as Landowska’s Musique ancienne (1921) 
it is certainly possible to show convincingly that the alteration of actual note values 
shown in the music was an accepted stylistic feature in eighteenth-century French 
music, Furthermore, although the details are sometimes confusing and contradictory, 
this alteration was practiced according to certain well-defined principles often 
enunciated by seventeenth- and eighteenth-century composers and theorists. 


Indeed, the practice which is now known as notes inégales had its beginnings 
at least a hundred years before the time of Couperin, and in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries was surely not peculiar only to French music, as certain quotations 
below will indicate. This earlier universality of the convention of rhythmic alteration 
apparently did narrow down to French music by the time of Couperin, a factor which 
sometimes makes for confusion in the present day, when the eighteenth-century French 
rhythmic style is erroneously assumed to apply to German or Italian composers. 
However, because of its close connection with the expressive powers of music, earlier 
conventions of rhythmic alterations must have been very free, especially in the sixteenth- 
century heyday of the lute. There is no discussion of such, however, in the English 
Morley’s Plaine and Easie Introduction to Practicall Musicke (1597), and Apel confines 
his discussions to rhythmic modes in The Notation of Polyphonic Music, 900-1600, 
although it is likely that there were conventions for alteration of the printed notes 
before the end of the period covered by his book. 


Excellent summaries of the practice of notes inégales in eighteenth-century French 
music are provided by Eugéne Borrel in an article in Revue de musicologie (1931) and 
in his Interprétation de la musique francaise (1934) ; Wilfred Mellers’ Francois Couperin 
(1949) contains copious information (based partly on Borrel) as well as an unusually 
thorough treatment of the milieu in which Couperin lived and worked. Before proceeding 
to the music of the eighteenth century, and the rhythmic alterations associated with 
it, it will be useful to include some information from the much earlier sources mentioned 
above. 
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In 1565, the Spanish theorist and composer, Fray Tomas de Sancta Maria, 
published a work entitled Arte de taner fantasia assi para tecla como para vilbuela, 
which, according to Gustave Reese, dealt extensively with instrumental technique and 
which included musical examples written by De Sancta Maria. It also includes the 
first references known to this writer of rhythmic alteration in that De Sancta Maria 
notes that it is proper, when playing groups of notes by twos, to make either the first 
or the second of these longer or shorter than the printed notation indicates, 

In 1614, Frescobaldi published at Rome his Volume One of Toccatas. In the preface 


to this volume, he writes (as translated by Arnold Dolmetsch), “When you find any 
passage of quavers and semiquavers to be played together for both hands, you must 
not play it too fast; and the hand which has semiquavers should make them somewhat 
dotted; dotting not the first but the second and so on for the others, one without 
the dot, the other dotted... .” 

Georg Muffat, who was organist at the cathedral in Strasbourg until 1674, and 
who was in Paris, where he studied Lully’s style between 1674 and 1678, also refers 
in a preface to rhythmic alterations. In the opening pages of his Florilegium primum, 
published at Augsburg in 1695, one finds (as translated by Oliver Strunk) the following: 
“Further at the sign 2, the measure is very slowly divided into two parts; the notes 
have nearly the same value as they have with the Italians at the sign C and the 
additional direction ‘presto,’ when the measure is divided into four; the difference 
between the two is simply that in the latter case one must not, as in the former and 
better, give to successive quavers a dotted rhythm, but must, on the contrary, play 
it evenly... .” 

Probably the most significant, clear, and complete statement about rhythmic 
alterations was made by Etienne Louilé in his €lémens ou principes de musique mis 
dans un nouvel order, published in 1696 at Paris. According to Mellers (page 296), 
such terms as pointer, piquer, marteler, passer, lourer later came to mean approximately 
the same thing; but Loulié’s usage can fairly be called precise, in view of his being 
one of the earliest to treat the matter of rhythmic alteration as an established 
convention. His explanation was as follows: 

“In any time signature, especially in that of three beats, the half beats are executed 
in two different ways, although written in the same way. 

“1. Sometimes one plays equally. The manner is called ‘détacher les notes.’ 
This is done in lines which move by disjunct degress and in all kinds of foreign music, 
which one never dots unless it is marked. [Here, the effort to distinguish between the 
French way of playing and the “foreign” way is one of several suggestions that the 
French themselves, at least, considered that their rhythmic conventions did not apply 
to other music. A similar remark made later by Couperin will be noted below.]® 


5It is possible that too much carryover of these conventions into German and other 
non-French eighteenth-century music is recommended by some present-day writers. 
(See Ponte, S., Problems in Porformance of J. S. Bach’s Clavieriibung and Babitz, 
S., “A Problem of Rhythm in Baroque Music,” Musical Quarterly, October, 1952.) 
The questionable apprehension of Curt Sachs in his Rhythm and Tempo, page 300, 
comes to mind: Discussing the French conventions, he exclaims, applying them rather 
unreservedly to Bach, “The evidences of alteration, consistent, irrefutable and over- 
whelming, have a grave and hardly welcome practical consequence. They seem to 
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“2. Sometimes the first half beats are made a little long. This is called lourer. 
This is used in lines which move stepwise. 

“3. There is a third manner in which the first half beat is very much longer 
than the second, but in this case, the first half beat must be dotted. This is called 
piquer or pointer.” 

Curiously not recorded in the same paragraphs with his “maniéres differentes,” 
but appearing later in Part III of his book, Loulié writes: 

“It was overlooked in the second part, speaking of three-beat time signatures, 
that the first half beat is sometimes executed in a fourth way; this consists of making 
the first shorter than the second, thus:” 


INTERPRETATION 3 


Loulié makes also the following remarks about rhythmic alterations in general: 

“The first and the third quarter of each beat are longer than the second and the 
fourth quarter, unless they be marked equal, in any time signature. 

“Notice that 4/8 is beat in two beats, two eighth notes for each beat, in order 
to make it simpler; but all the eighths [of 4/8] are equal, which is different from 2/4, 
where the first and third eighth are longer than the second and fourth.” (Arger, page 
14.) 


Another writer of interest is M. St.-Lambert, who in 1702 published his Principes 
de clavecin, in which he cites “le bon gott” (meaning apparently not only “good 
taste” but also “proper style,” in view of this double translation of the word “gout”) 
as the determining factor in deciding to what degree notes should be lengthened or 
shortened. He says, “When notes are played unequally, it is a matter of taste [style?] 
to determine whether they are to be more or less unequal; there are pieces in which 
it is quite appropriate to make them very unequal and others which need to be 
less so; taste is the judge of this motion.” This is by nature a rather vague direction, 
but is worth noting, especially in view of the fact that Couperin refers to the importance 
of “gout” (not always in reference to rhythmic alterations, however) eight times in his 
prefaces and in L'Art de toucher le clavecin. Mellers goes so far as to declare that 
“All the authorities insist that the purpose of the rhythmic alterations is to add subtlety 
and nuance, and point out that the correct application of them depends ultimately on 


mean nothing less than revising, among other pieces we know and love, the whole 
work of Bach and particularly his keyboard compositions... .” 

Ponte and Babitz both base many of their conclusions largely on Quantz’ Versuch 
ciner Anweisung die Flite traversiére zu spielen (1770). However, Quantz’ is late 
enough to make it at least conceivable that French conventions may have been picked 
up (even if they were not universally applicable) for inclusion in a work which 
approaches encyclopedic proportions. Quantz, however, is clear and unequivocal. 
At one point, he says (as translated by A. Dolmetsch), referring to groups of two 
sixteenths under a slur, “ . . . to render with elegance in a slow movement, such 
semiquavers as are found in the example below, one must always give more import- 
ance, as well for duration as for strength, to the first of the two than to the following 
and here the note B, in the third part of the bar, should be played almost as if there 
were a dot behind it.” 

Do the French conventions for rhythmic alteration carry over in large measure 
to other music such as that of Bach? The answer is no, according to Melville Smith 
(in his 1959 lecture to the Harpsichord Music Society in New York). 
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le bon goit.’® If Mellers is right, as he very likely is, the twentieth-century performer 
of this music has a right to great freedom in execution; he will do well, however, to use 
it in connection with repeated contact with the music itself and with considerable 
study of conventions described by eighteenth-century writers. 


Borrel, Mellers, and other modern writers go on to cite references to rhythmic 
alteration by musicians and theorists whose number is legion, Before proceeding to 
Couperin himself, and having suggested already that no one of these writers solves 
all the interpretative problems finally, it is worth pointing out that the later discussions 
may have considerably less validity than those contemporary with or earlier than the 
time of Couperin. One such instance is that of a work published by Dom Bédos de 
Celles in 1766, L’Art du facteur d’orgues, in which the author tells us that he had the 
assistance of one Pére Engramelle. This is a monumental work replete with illustrations 
not only of organ construction but also with instructions for preparing cylinders for 
mechanical organs. In connection with these, Bédos and Engramelle have occasion to 
write out in musical notation examples of fragments to be “recorded” on the cylinders. 
These examples show both notation and proper execution, including both ornaments 
and rhythmic alterations. The writer feels that they should be regarded cautiously, 
due both to some confusing contradictions which they set forth and to the lateness 
of the publication of the work, as far as music of Couperin and his contemporaries 
is concerned, 

To understand, in the present day, the appropriate ways of executing rhythmic 
alterations in the music of Couperin and others is not simple, not only because the 
early writers sometimes disagree, but also because the more familiar music of a 
later period is notated with the exact note values desired by the composer in perform- 
ance. Couperin does not concern himself very much with “rules” in the prefaces to 
his keyboard works nor in his most celebrated didactic essay, L'Art de toucher le 
clavecin. And one cannot advance very far in the direction of correct interpretation 
solely on the basis of “bon goat.” That this concept did have meaning for him is 
indicated by a rather typical reference, such as the following, taken from the preface of 
Volume Two of Pieces de clavecin:“Enfin former son jeu sur le bon gout d’aujourd’hui 
qui est sans comparaison plus pur que I’ancien.” 

Yet, all that one learns of the composer and his milieu points to the idea that 
his approach to music was a superbly stylized one. Underneath this regard for maniére 
there runs an enlivening current of freedom in execution which still must fit agreeably 
within the frame provided by the style of the time—a time which knew that feeling 
was important but which valued reason rather more. 

In spite of the complexities involved, it is possible to acquire considerable necessary 
information about the proper stylistic performance of eighteenth-century French music 
and, by close study of the music itself, to unravel many of the problems, which, if one 
depends on “nineteenth-century performance conventions,” may escape solution. 

Couperin himself, in L'Art de toucher le clavecin, by way of explaining why he 
thinks the French play their own music better than the Italians do, states clearly that 


®See appendix for list of Couperin’s references, in his didactic works and prefaces, to 
“goat.” 
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this is because “we write differently than we play . . .” He explains that the Italian 
music (of his day) was notated as it was intended to be played, while French music 
was not: 

“According to me, our way of writing music has some faults in common with 
our writing of language. We write differently than we play; this causes foreigners 
to play our music less well than we play theirs. On the contrary, the Italians write 
their music in the exact values that they desire. For example, we dot several eighth 
notes which follow each other stepwise; however, we write them down as equal; our 
custom has served us well [enslaved us?]; and we continue it.” 

These are clear statements from which to begin: Not only do “we write differently 
than we play” but also, “we dot several consecutive eighth notes which follow each 
other stepwise; however, we notate them equally . . .” The final part of this statement 
is usually translated, “Our custom has enslaved us; and we hold fast to it” (as in the 
Breitkopt and Hartel edition of L’Art de toucher . . . ). Although this gives the accepted 
literal meaning of the words, it seems to the present writer that “has served us well” 
fits the context better than “has enslaved us.” 

[To be continued] 
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DONALD JAY GROUT 


SOME ORGANS IN DUTCH CHURCHES: 
AN INFORMAL DIARY OF A MUSICAL JOURNEY 


The notes on which the following account is based were made in May and June, 
1960. Under the genial guidance of Dr. Maarten A. Vente, a colleague at the Institute 
of Musicology of the University of Utrecht, I had the privilege of seeing, hearing, 
and playing eighteen church organs in different cities and towns in all parts of Hol- 
land. From Utrecht—ideally situated for our purposes at almost the exact geographical 
center of the Netherlands'—we made excursions by automobile over the level, smooth, 
and immaculate Dutch highways, stopping from time to time to admire details of the 
landscape, taking our midday “koffietafel”* at wayside restaurants, and keeping up 
practically continuous conversation, sometimes in Dutch but more often in English—for 
Dr. Vente, like all his educated compatriots, speaks our language much better than 
most foreigners ever succeed in speaking his. There is no way to see Holland, or any 
other land for that matter, like moving about in such a leisurely, companionable 
fashion, forgetting the publicized tourist spots but learning, however gradually and 
imperfectly, to look at the country through the eyes of one who knows and loves 
it as home, 


Dr. Vente’s qualifications were far more than those of a sympathetic guide. He is 
an internationally recognized authority on the construction and history of the organ 
and the author of an important historical work on late Medieval and Renaissance 
organs in the Low Countries.? His knowledge of organs in Holland is encyclopedic. 
Much of the factual information about instruments in the present article comes from 
him, and I should like to express here my gratitude both for his generosity in placing 
this material at my disposal and for his kindness in planning our itinerary. 


One small matter before we start out: it is worth mentioning—anyone who has 
ever lived in Holland will understand why—that we had fair weather on all our trips. 
For a country that is being constantly assaulted by water, not only from the ocean 
on the west and north but from the heavens above as well, this verged on the mirac- 
ulous. 

I. NORTH AND EAST 

Our first stop was in the village of Abcoude, on the old road from Utrecht to 
Amsterdam that runs along the river Vecht. Our purpose at Abcoude was only to see 
the beautiful organ case (Illustration 1) in the Roman Catholic church, The instrument 
and its housing were built in 1556-59 by Hendrik Niehoff and his son Nicolas Niehoff 


1See map, p. 11. 

2Coffee is the least item in this typical Dutch midday meal, which consists of ample 
portions of bread-and-butter with cheese, cold meats, and jam. : 
3Maarten A. Vente, Die brabanter Orgel: zur Geschichte der Orgelkunst in Belgien 
und Holland im Zeitalter der Gotik und der Renaissance. Amsterdam, H. J. Paris, 
1958. 
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and associate Jaspar Jansz, for the Grote Kerk of Sint Jan at Gouda, In 1736 the 
organ was transferred to the Lutheran church at Gouda, which in turn sold it, around 
1900, to a dealer in old instruments. The pipes and console have been lost, but the 
case was acquired in 1904 by the church at Abcoude and restored by skillful repairing 
to its original condition. The case is now empty and the Rugpositief is crowded against 
the Great Organ, filling the space originally occupied by the console. One interesting 
feature of the case is the reverse pipes (for example, to the left of the lower end of the 
central cluster of large pipes in the Great Organ); in some of the smaller fields the 
pipes are not speaking pipes but merely conduits of air to the real pipes above them. 
No pedal section is expressed in the case because Dutch organs of the sixteenth 
century had on the pedals only cantus firmus stops, such as 8’ Trumpet or Flute or 2’ 
Nachthorn. When the pedals were needed for playing the bass of the harmony they, 
were simply coupled to the Great manual at 16’—only the lowest octave (F, - F) of 
the Great being used in this way.* 

The Niehoff family were the leading organbuilders of the Low Countries in the 
sixteenth century. Some thirty or more organs were installed by them between 1533 
and 1600 in Holland, Belgium, and northwestern Germany, not counting many 
enlargements and restorations of existing instruments. Perhaps the most important 
of their constructions was the three-manual organ in the Oude Kerk at Amsterdam 
(built 1539-42 and remodeled in 1567), the instrument on which Sweelinck played 
and the one which stood as a model for several future generations of Dutch organ- 
builders.5 


Leaving Abcoude we drove through Amsterdam to the nearby village of Zaandam, 
where Peter the Great of Russia lived incognito for some time in the seventeenth 
century to learn the art of shipbuilding, and where it is said the game of golf had its 
origin. Here we were hospitably entertained at the rectory of the Old Catholic church 
by the pastor and his wife with the customary Dutch midmorning coffee and cookies. The 
front windows of the rectory face on a main canal, enclosed within high dikes, so that 
we had the experience—not uncommon in western Dutch towns—of seeing from time 
to time huge freight scows gliding by at a level considerably above our heads. The 
Old Catholic church itself is a peculiar structure of the type known as a “schuilkerk,” 
that is a church designed to conceal the fact that it is a church. From the street 
it looks like an ordinary house; only from the rear courtyard is its construction as a 
church apparent. Some Catholic churches were built in this way in Holland during 
times when their congregations were in danger of persecution by zealous Calvinists. 
Actually, of course, everyone knew that the church was there; but as long as its 
existence was kept decently inconspicuous—and the local authorities doubtless oc- 
casionally gratified by a donation in the proper quarter—the Catholic services were 
generally tolerated in practice. The interior walls of the church at Zaandam are 
decorated throughout with paintings executed by pupils of Rembrandt. 

The organ was built probably by Mattijs Verhofstad of North Brabant. It has only 


‘The original specifications of the Abcoude organ may be found in Vente, Die 
brabanter Orgel, p. 90. See also photograph of the Rugpositief, ibid., Pl. 27, opp. 
p. 81. 

‘Specifications in Vente, op. cit., pp. 73-74. 
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one manual, but most of the stops are divided: that is, a stop can be made to sound 
in either the bass or the treble (discant) or both, so that it is possible to obtain a 
different registration for each half of the keyboard. The organ at Zaandam shows 
Belgian influence in that the division between bass and discant is not on middle c as 
in most Dutch and German organs, but on middle c-sharp, It is well adapted for French 
organ music of the sixteenth to eighteenth centuries, where the bass (that is, the left- 
hand part) does not go above middle c. Old Spanish organs also frequently make 
use of this device; they rarely have more than two manuals, but the stops on both are 


divided. 


While in Zaandam we also visited the factory of the Flentrop organ company. 
Flentrop is representative of the modern organbuilders who operate on the premise 
that the technical characteristics of old organs are essential features of the instrument 
and not merely mechanical deficiencies due to “primitive” materials or techniques 
of construction. In this view, then, everything essential in the organ was invented 
before 1550, including sliders, tracker action, and a case of high quality wood enclosing 
the windchest and pipes and serving as a resonance chamber; moreover, these and 
the other technical and artistic characteristics of old organs are regarded as inter- 
dependent, providing in their entirety for a large and varied range of tonal possibilities 
with a relatively small amount of material. By means of tracker action the player is 
more directly in touch with the production of the sound than if he were only a man- 
ipulator of electrical contacts. Present-day organs built to such principles are not, 
however, mere imitations of the old instruments; the essential similarity is in the 
principles, not in the mechanical details. Certain modern improvements are admitted; 
for example, the electric blower, the use of synthetic materials in the action and 
sliders, and the smaller and more efficiently constructed bellows. In general, modern 
organs built on old principles sound less good than genuine old organs; but this is 
partly because only the best of the old instruments have survived for comparison, and 
partly because any good organ improves in tone with years of age and use. 


The lovely northern city of Alkmaar is known to every tourist as the scene of a 
picturesque weekly cheese market. The Grote Kerk (St. Laurenskerk) here, built at 
the end of the fifteenth century (Illustration 2), possesses two organs. The larger, 
with a front designed by Jacob van Campen (illustrations 3, 4, 5), is a consider- 
ably altered and augmented version of the original organ built in 1639-45 by Germersz 
van Hagerbeer and his son Germer Galtusz.? The pedal, as was normal at this 
period, had no 16’ bass stops—it consisted only of 8’ Trumpet, 8’ Principal, and 4’ 
Octave—but could be coupled to the Great from F, (24’) to f’. In 1724-26 the organ 
was modernized by Frans Caspar Schnitger, who added stops to each of the three 


®Cf. Hans Klotz, “Niederlindische Orgelbaumeister am Trierer Dom,” Die Musik- 
forschung II (1949), pp. 36-49. 

7It may be mentioned that the termination sz (= ’szoon) in Dutch names means 
“son of.” Thus Germersz van Hagerbeer was the son, and Galtusz the grandson, of 
Germer van Hagerbeer the elder. The Hagerbeer family were the leading Dutch 
organbuilders from 1620-50, as the Niehoffs had been in the sixteenth century. 
Specifications of the original organ at Alkmaar are given in Vente, Die brabanter 


Orgel, p. 150. 
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manuals and installed a complete pedal section as we find it today. (Frans Caspar 
ws the son of Arp Schnitger [1648-1719], a north German builder whose ideas—includ- 
ing tuning by the method of equal temperament—were of decisive influence on the 
style of Dutch organbuilding in the eighteenth century.) Flentrop, in 1948, made no 
alterations in the Alkmaar organ, but simply restored it to its pristine glory. This 
instrument is certainly one of the noblest of its kind in the world, Its sound is full, 
rich, and bright-colored, masculine without harshness, grandly austere; the plein 
jeu especially is magnificent. 

Plein jeu (volle spel, organo yey lleno, ple, ripieno) consists of the mong 
stops on the Great: 16’, 8’, 4’, 2 2/3’ Diapasons, Mixture, Sharp Mixture, 16 
Bourdon, 8’ Bourdon. The came plein jeu is obtained on the Rugpositief with 8’ 
Diapasons, 4’ Octave, 2 2/ 3’ or 1 1/3’ Quint, 2’ Octave, Mixture, and Sharp Mixture. 
Coupling the plein jeu and petit plein jeu produces the grand plein jeu. The grand 
jeu, obtainable on either Great or Rugpositief, comprises 8’ Bourdon, 4’ Prestant, 


Cornett, all reeds except the Vox Humana, and also (if present) 2 2/3’ Nasard and 
13/9 Tierce. There is no specific name for the coupled two grands jeux. 


We heard the organ being played as we came into the church at Alkmaar, and 
after climbing to the loft by one of the narrowest and steepest spiral staircases ever 
erected by man, we discovered the player to be Mr. H. Frank Bozyan, organist of 
Yale University, who was trying out combinations in preparation for a recital, Mr. 
Bozyan played several Bach pieces for us, and also some by Sweelinck on the smaller 
sixteenth-century organ at the opposite end of the church, in the north aisle of the 
choir (see Illustrations 6 and 7).8 This organ was built in 1511 by Johann von 
Koblenz, or Jan van Covelen (ca. 1470-1532), who settled in Amsterdam at some time 
near the beginning of the sixteenth century. He built or enlarged some twenty or 
more organs in Delft, Utrecht, Kampen, Maastricht, Zwolle, Amsterdam, Haarlem, and 
other Dutch cities, and his influence continued through the next generation in the 
work of his pupil Hendrik Niehoff. Of the eight ranks of pipes now on the Great 
in Jan van Covelen’s organ at Alkmaar six are those of the original instrument. 

In the pavement near the staircase to the small gallery is the gravestone of the 
eighteenth-century organist and theorist Gerhardus Havingha (1696-1753), who suc- 
cessfully compaigned for the new style of organbuilding practiced by Arp Schnitger 
against the conservative Dutch school which still preferred only cantus firmus stops on 
the pedal instead of a complete pedal section. 


From Alkmaar our road led across the low-lying, flat, green province of Noord- 
Holland and over the afsluitdijk, the 28-mile-long barrier which the genius of Dutch 
engineering has erected against the North Sea, turning the former Zuider Zee into 
an inland freshwater lake (now named the [Jselmeer), with far-ranging consequences 
to the old seaport towns on its shores. To the east of the IJselmeer is the province of 
Friesland, a region one is tempted to call the Texas of the Netherlands. Its inhabitants 
are predominantly well-to-do farmers on a large scale, fiercely independent in senti- 
ment and jealous for the preservation of the ancient Frisian customs and speech. Place 
names are posted in both Dutch and Frisian and many of the people are bilingual. 
“Fries” is said to be a language intermediate between Dutch and English, though to 
my ear it sounds tolerably remote from either. 


®See also Vente, op. cit., Plates 9, 10, 11; original specifications, ibid., pp. 30, 49. 
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Our first stop in Friesland was at Franeker, where we saw and played the organ 
in the Grote Kerk of Sint Maarten. First built about 1528 by Jan van Covelen and 
Hendrik Niehoff, this organ was extensively remodeled in 1842 by the brothers Van 
Dam of Leeuwarden. The original instrument had a Pedal with 8’ Trompet (borrowed 
from the Great), a Great of nine stops, and a “Borstwerk” with only an 8’ Regal.® Many 
of the sixteenth-century pipes have been incorporated in the present construction. The 
organ gallery is at the rear and the console is behind the pipes, so that the organist 
must play the services without being able to see, or scarcely to hear, what is going on 
in the body of the church. 


Three places in the northeastern Netherlands province of Groningen offer examples 
of the astonishingly large church buildings with fine old organs in beautiful cases 
which are occasionally to be found in remote Dutch settlements. The Hervormde Kerk 
at Garnwerd, a little village a few miles north of the capital city of Groningen, has 
a simple, bare interior, but the organ case is lavishly decorated with wood carvings of 
coats-of-arms and allegorical statues representing Faith, Hope, and Charity, At the 
time of our visit the organ itself was in poor condition, and we were unable to form 
a clear idea of its qualities. It was built in 1809 by L. van Dam & Zonen; a Vox 
Humana and a second manual (Bovenwerk) were added in 1834 by L. J. and J. van 
Dam of Leeuwarden. 


The Hervormde Kerk at Noordbroek is a large fourteenth-century structure, badly 
in need of repairs and so difficult to heat that it cannot be used for services in winter. 
The solid oak pews and organ case were painted over at some time in the past, in 
order to escape taxes, but the case has subsequently been cleaned and restored, The 
organ is in fairly good state. It was built originally in 1698 by Arp Schnitger, enlarged 
in 1768 by Albertus Antoni Hinsch, enlarged again in 1809 by H. H. Freitag, and re- 
stored by Flentrop in 1955. Its pitch is about three-quarters of a tone higher than 
standard. It has a fine, big sound, a bit rough but still very musical, and the pleins jeux 
are almost equal to those of the big organ at Alkmaar. Like all the organs we saw, 
the one at Noordbroek hs a straight pedalboard and draw stops, some of which require 
considerable strength to pull. In addition, at Noordbroek the stops of the Rugpositief 
are on the back of the Rugpositief case, thus behind the player—though he can with 
practice learn to reach them without actually having to turn around, Sconces for 
candles are placed at either end of the music rack and are evidently still in use. 


The organ of the Hervormde Kerk of Zuidbroek was built in 1794-95 by H. H. 
Freitag and F. C. Schnitger the younger; alterations were made in 1862 by P. van 
Oeckelen. It is somewhat like the organ at Noordbroek, though not quite so good. 
Stylistically also it belongs to a slightly later period—late Rococo verging on early 
Romantic: there is no plein jeu on the Rugpositief. The thirteenth-century church at 
Zuidbroek has been designated a national monument and restored to some extent at 
government expense; a party of school children were being conducted around it by 
their teachers when we arrived. Despite restorations the roof leaks, and since the 
congregation is too poor to afford repairs the church cannot now be used for services. 


®Vente, op. cit., p. 50. 
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Majestic tone . . . instant response . . . fine blending of voices... 
custom-built to suit the individual buyer. All are characteristic of 
Wicks Pipe Organs; all are incorporated onto the new Forward “3”. 
Designed to fit into limited space, this instrument has two full 
keyboards and full pedal board. The pipes are completely enclosed, 
with blower built in . . . no extras, no wiring, no tinwork. The 
purchaser can select the wood finish that best suits his taste. 

If, because of lack of space or finances, you or your church have 
been deprived of the musical perfection which only a real pipe organ 
can give, find out about Wicks new Forward “3”. 


Write today for information. No obligation. 


PIPER ORGANS 

THE HOUSE OF WICKS + WICKS ORGAN COMPANY « HIGHLAND, ILL. 
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The unmatched quolity of the Reisner craftsmen is clearly reflected in every striking detail of 
this Reisner Three Manual Draw Knob Console. Designed to complement the interior of a large 
church in historic New Orleans, this console will not only add to the traditional classic beauty of the 
church, but will bring the full resources of the organ to the organists’ fingertips. The hand corved, 
hand finished exterior of the console is an example of craftsmanship found only in Reisner consoles, 
whether traditional or modern in design. The all-electric action, built only by Reisner, ossures posi- 
tive operation and immediate response. Reisner craftsmanship leads the organ industry in produc- 
ieee ease of installation, comfort and superior play- 
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On our way back to Utrecht from Zuidbroek we stopped off to see and hear one 
of the outstanding organs in the Netherlands, in the Crote Kerk (St. Michielskerk) 
in the large industrial city of Zwolle, capital of the province of Overijsel (see Illustra- 
tion 8). This splendid instrument, built by Arp and F, H. Schnitger in 1718-21 and 
restored by Flentrop in 1953-55,2° is a worthy peer of the organ at Alkmaar, Its 
pitch is a whole tone higher than standard. Here at Zwolle, as at Alkmaar, we were 
lucky enough to be able to hear the organ both from the console and from different 
places in the church, since we happened to arrive about the middle of the afternoon 
while a young Dutch organist (an excellent player, whose name I have unfortunately 
forgotten) was practicing and setting up combinations for a recital he was to give 


that evening. 
[To be continued] 


10For detailed description, see M. A. Vente, “Het Orgel in de Grote of St. Michiels- 
kerk te Zwolle,’ Verslagen en Medelingen der Vereniging tot beoefening van 
Overijssels Regt en Geschiedenis, 65 (Deventer, 1950), pp. 112-138. 


Dedicated to the development of superior 
church organ music, Allen designers and 
engineers have produced a series of fine 
Allen Electronic Organs which are 
gaining increasing acceptance. On the 
basis of fine tone, performance and 
advanced engineering, Allen remains the 
most respected name in electronic 
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A new organ pipe must be delicately 
voiced for tone, color, transparency 
and timbre. Few men in the world 
possess the highly developed skill 
and critical sense of hearing to 
ualify as a voicer. Yet to build the 
dnest organs made, Miller employs 
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